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C.M.S 
, 
Dear fellow-Member of C.M.S., 


At a regional consultation on ‘the 
Mission of the Church in urban areas’ 
held in Kenya in March of this year, the 
Archbishop of East Africa (The Most 
Rev. L. J. Beecher), speaking from the 
Chair said, in regard to the large num- 
bers of country-folk flocking into the 


N 


uucceed only in so far as it succeeds in 
rban areas.” 


By way of illustrating the last sentence 
I quote from a memorandum by an 
African clergyman in Uganda, who, 
from his own varied and considerable 
experience, would endorse the sober 
yords of Archbishop Beecher. He writes: 


‘I can look back to some of my local 
churches, in some of the villages where I 
was vicar, with thatched or iron roof, built 
in spacious surroundings of green lawns and 
banana trees, close to the houses of the 
Padre and other church workers, close to its 
‘imary or Secondary school buildings and 
staff houses, its Cross on top conveying an 
itmosphere of quiet dignity and tranquillity 
n the midst of busy everyday life; its big 
drums each and every Sunday recalling all 
around to thoughts of God and of the 
Church’s worship. . . . In a parish such as 
at, one was dealing with a stable com- 
unity, and with such favourable condi- 
ons, one could look forward full of hope 
0 the time when a settled Christian com- 
aunity trying to live a Christian life would 
ye established.” 


hat rural idyll might have been found 
h many parts of England a century ago, 
nd would have been almost universal 
© centuries ago. In Uganda it was the 
evailing pattern as recently as ten 
ears ago. “The cool sequestered vale of 
fe”, with all its gracious possibilities, 
ill haunts the thinking of far too many 
istians, still provides the unexamined 
ume tions from which too many 

siastical minds view the problems 
ronting the Church today. This is 
ressingly so even in the industrialized 
Id of the West. It is alarmingly so in 
h of Africa. 
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Our African commentator, who is a 
realist, continues: 


“That kind of Uganda is changing fast into 
another Uganda of big towns, sites of 
hydro-electric dams, mines and factories. In 
this development urban areas are being 
created, new towns will spring up, and the 
existing towns are growing bigger. The 
emphasis which was on the villages is 
changing very suddenly—too suddenly, in 
fact. More and more men and women, young 
and old, are moving into this city in search 
of work and comfort and freedom which 
town life offers. They have left their tradi- 
tional kind of life with all its stabilizing 
influence, and find themselves caught up in 
this impersonal society.” 


He then continues with words which 
surely constitute the real challenge of 
this situation to the Christian Gospel and 
to those who would communicate it as a 
relevant reality : 

“Our Church here .. . has not been very 
effective, because it isin many ways like an 
extension of the village churches, working 
in the village patterns, using village 
methods in its ministry to an urban com- 
munity—a thing which is quite impossible. 
Our work in the city sometimes gives the 
impression of waiting hopefully as though 
this is a phase of history which will pass 
away and then things will return to normal 
again when we will enjoy the old familiar 
way once more.” 


He goes on to show the complete 
stupidity of such an _ attitude, its 
dangerous futility and the urgent need 
for action, and then quotes from one of 
the local Roman Catholic leaders about 
‘The Apostolate of the Townships’, a 
quotation relevant here which runs: 


“Today the best men and the greatest con- 
centration of missionary effort is needed 


not in the rural homogeneous areas but in 
the cosmopolitan and complex situation in 
the vastly expanded townships. . It is in 
the townships that the new leaders of 
Africa dwell. The lawyers, the doctors, 
technicians, who have graduated overseas or 
- in African colleges dwell in these townships. 
There too the more successful African busi- 
nessmen live. There the men prominent in 
politics have their offices. It is in the town- 
ships that the political parties which will 
nee the scene henceforth will find their 
eaders 


THE CATCHMENT AREA 


The percipient reader will not need 
anything further to argue the urgency of 
the Church’s Mission in the developing 
urban areas of Africa. This does not 
mean that there is no place for pioneer- 
ing efforts outside the townships. That 
would be to overlook the patent fact 
that the great majority of the peoples of 
Africa are peasants and will remain 
peasants for as far ahead as we can see. 
What is needed is a Church in Africa 
which is equally alive to the needs of the 
village and the town, and which has a 
vision of evangelism which integrates the 
two. At the moment, in most parts of 
Africa, the Church is ‘geared’ to a rural 
ministry ; it is, as yet, not ‘geared’ to its 
task in the towns. It can hardly be 
emphasized too strongly that to fail the 
towns today will be to fail the villages 
tomorrow. The missionary task is not an 
either/or, it involves a both/and, or 
better still, a frank recognition that in 
Africa today the whole life of man, 
villager and town-dweller, long-term 
resident or immigrant labourer, present a 
single interlocking task. Here, if ever, 
there is no justification for the eye to 
say to the hand, I do not need you; nor 
the head to the feet, I do not need you 
(I Corinthians 12, 21 N.E.B.). 


That caveat is especially important at 
this moment in Africa where enthusiasm 
for work in the towns could easily 
become a ‘new fashion’ in ecumenical 
and missionary circles, with a tacit ignor- 
ing of the fact that the rapid develop- 
ment of urbanization in Africa creates a 
rural problem just as great as the urban 
problem. In economic terms there has to 
be an agricultural revolution as well as 
an industrial one. There is a coefficient 
for that in the Church’s ministry which 
will be ignored only with peril. That 
said, that caveat registered, there re- 
mains the urgent need to do a great deal 
more than is yet being attempted in the 
urban areas. 


THE ‘DESERT’ RETREATS A LITTLE 


being 
African clergyman, 


however, is 
That 


Something, 
attempted. 


from whose memorandum I have quote 
has himself already had very consid 
able experience in a mining area and 
now engaged in a rapidly developi 
urban situation. He is evidence tk 
something is being ee His plea 
for more, much more. 


What follows is a brief summary 
what is being attempted by two C.M 
missionaries. If I quote them it is beca 
it so happens that they have been stayi 
in our home within a few weeks of 
writing this NEwWs-LETTER. They rep 
sent the ‘foreign missionary’ contributi 
as it is being made at this moment. 


One of them is working in a rapid 
developing industrial township in Wé 
Africa. She was invited by the Afric 
bishop of the diocese to do a pioneeri 
job in relation to the youth of 
Church in this changing social scer 
The job was quite literally one — 
exploration. No patterns existed whi 
could be followed. The invaluable wo 
represented by surveys of urban con¢ 
tions in other parts of the world have, 
yet, hardly been attempted in We 
Africa. Starting with existing Chur 
Youth Groups in the township ai 
adjacent rural areas she found th 
‘youth’ was a term that covered an a 
range of from 15 to 35 and that most | 
them were young men! In the particul 
circumstances of this area this aspect 
her work developed into an adult educ 
tion programme. But prison work sot 
engaged her attention also, and from th 
it was a short step to a growing conce 
about delinquency and the need to tra 
it to its source, and meanwhile to he 
the delinquent. She was happy to 
joined by an African colleague w 
shares all the work with her. 


From this wide range of problems 
was a further obvious step to try 
enlist the interest of all who might in a 
way be concerned with youth. A Coun 
of Social Service was formed which 
cluded the local education officer, ty 
health officers, the magistrate deali 
with delinquents, the police prosecut¢ 
a policewoman, a lawyer, an assista 
district officer, and a bishop, all of the 
being Africans, and with them an Iri 
Roman Catholic priest, a Method 
woman worker, also Irish, and ty 
European public relations officers 
local firms to mention no more. 


This Council of Social Service has 
programme which includes the establi 
ment of a Remand Home, the setting 
of a Juvenile Court, the making of 
careful survey covering delinquency, 2 
plans for the after-care of delinduen 


The initiative behind this total enter- 
e came from an African bishop, his 
ary agent happened to be a Euro- 
an missionary, the result i is a practical 
ece of vital social service in which the 
incipal partners are Africans, with a 
aall sprinkling of Europeans who share 
similar sense of responsibility with their 
African colleagues. 3 


All this is still pioneering in the 
strictest sense of that word, But a basis is 
eing laid which could become the 
qucleus of a self-respecting community 
ith a real social conscience, and at the 
me time an open door for Christian 
itness in which the Gospel would be 
seen as having a genuine relevance for 
irban Africa. 

i Let me be clear that what I have des- 
2 stibed is, as yet, ‘a day of small things’. 

The future even of this bit of pioneering 
S problematic. But going out ‘not know- 
ing whither’ has a respectable precedent. 
tica can do with a lot more men and 
women with guts, staying power, and 
the pioneer’s indifference to everything 
but the job in hand. 


_ My other friend who, with his wife, 
me to stay with us recently is a mis- 
lonary in another rapidly growing city, 
n this case in East Africa. The situation 
is by no means a parallel to the one just 
described. Circumstances will generally 
differ in every case. In this East African 
tity the pioneering takes the form of an 


The community centre is striving, not 
is yet with complete success, to be 
nked in a living way with the local 
Church both to aid its ordinary parochial 
ctivities and also be the centre for a 


e 


wide range of adult educational acti- 


nity, African and Asian. In this way 
the Church might be seen to be interested 
nm the whole range of human life, itself 
in evangelistic witness that Christians 
lO not always manage to demonstrate. 


Meanwhile in the Industrial Training 
-entre at the moment, one hundred boys 
iho would otherwise be unemployed at 
> end of their schooling, are being 
ained for industrial life, Here again 
much is still in the experimental stage. 
It at least in this small sector of this 

frontier territory of modern life the 
ivated land is encroaching on the 
tt, The Christ is being recognized as 
Saviour whose claim to Lordship 
septs no limitations. 


Vities reaching out to the local com- | 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS ~ : 

I have taken my illustrations from 
some recent visitors in our home. Thank 
God they are by no means unique. What 
is needed, however, is a great develop- 
ment of similar forms of pioneering, 
always recognizing that no one pattern 
exhausts the possibilities, 


At the. ecumenical level there is the 
important development at Mindolo in 
Northern Rhodesia which may yet come 
to give to Africa a service as compre- 
hensive as that provided-in Europe by 
the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey. 
‘Mindolo’ is already a place of ‘meeting’ 
amid the turbulent divisiveness of life in 
Northern Rhodesia. It is also specializing 
in research as to how best the mass 
media of communication can _ be 
harnessed for Christian witness in 
Africa, The link of this with urban condi- 
tions is obvious. 


An incalculable contribution is being 
made to this whole realm of urban need 
by the ambitious and imaginative pro- 
gramme being developed by  Inter- 
Church Aid. Not the least of the 
advantages which this is bringing to the 
whole missionary movement lies in the 
fact that it effectively breaks down the 
unilateral relationships which once 
obtained, and which, however historic- 
ally inevitable, are no longer desirable 
between a local Christian community 
and those who first brought the Gospel. 
Multilateral relationships are something 
to be coveted for the local Church and 
to be welcomed by missionary societies. 
Far from reducing the need for foreign 
missionaries, the opportunities being 
opened up by such agencies as Inter- 
Church Aid are revealing possibilities for 
the life of the Church in Africa and Asia, 
which can only be taken if more and 
more missionaries from abroad are 
responding to the urgent invitations 
coming to them from the Church in these 
continents. 


WARNINGS 


Two warnings in regard to all this 
pioneering must be registered. First, 
financial resources to ‘pump prime’ such 
operations cannot be and ought not to 
be assumed to be permanently available 
And second, the local Church should be 
involved in any new project from the 
first. The Consultation over which 
Archbishop Beecher presided, to which 
reference was made at the beginning of 


- this News-LeTTER, passed the following 
~ resolution: 


“Bearing in mind the tragic experience of 
the vacuum caused by the departure of the 


pioneer fraternal workers from the Copper- an awareness of the new world whi: 


belt, this consultation resolves that steps modern technology is creating, and 


should be taken to ensure that the - - = 
indigenous Church should be involved in all understanding of its repercussions ¢ 


the fraternal work being done so that it will modern man. In the next issue of th 
learn to be concerned and become suffi  NEWS-LeTTER I will be developing th 
ciently trained and experienced to take theme. I hope that the books referred 
responsibility for all evangelistic work in its below will be noted as having a beari 
widest sense. ‘ upon what has been written here ho 
For those unfamiliar with transatlantic ver remote their contents may at fir 
jargon, ‘fraternal worker’ means ‘foreign Sight appear. I will refer to some of the 
missionary’! at greater length in the January numbe 


Your sincere friend, 


Meanwhile for those who are prepared 
to pray for those working on this 


‘frontier’, and for those who are pre- ‘6 
pared to consider the call for personal 
service, there is need for knowledge, for General Secreta 


If undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


*tChristians in an Industrial Society, by Richard Taylor (S.C.M. Press, 1961). 8s. 6d., by pd 
9s. 9d. An invaluable reminder that in our world “a state of continued chan 
is normal”. The implications of this fact for the Christian Mission are presen’ 
lucidly in a way that keeps one thinking. 


*The Surburban Captivity of the Churches, by Gibson Winter (Doubleday & Co., New Yo 
1961). $3.50. Obtainable in England from S.C.M. Press, 21s., by post 23s. He 
is the Church-centred counterpart to that devastating volume by William 
Whyte, Jr., Organization Man. Shrewd in his assessment of much religious life 
the U.S.A., Gibson Winter gets uncomfortably near the mark in Britain als 


*Priests and People, by Conor K. Ward (Liverpool University Press, 1961). 25s., by pc 
26s. 6d. This study in the sociology of religion is based on a careful survey of 
Roman Catholic Parish in Liverpool. The introductory chapter on ‘Trends 
social research in the sphere of religion’ is essential reading for all who 
sceptical of the value of such research for the Church’s task of evangelism. 

*tThe Church and the Challenge of Marxism—a Tract for the Times, by Joseph McCulloch. 1s. 
post 1s. 6d. Obtainable from the Industrial Christian Fellowship, 195 New Ke 
Road, London, S.E.1. A brief introduction to industrial society for those who 
aware that industry is more than just “factories and all that sort of thing”. 


* May be ordered through C.M.S. Publishing Dept. +May be borrowed from C.M.S. Libra 


